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A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
PIERRE BONNARD 


HERE will be held at the Museum from March 3 through 

April 11 a memorial exhibition of the painting and graphic 
art of Pierre Bonnard, which has been arranged by Monroe 
Wheeler and John Rewald, of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, and is sponsored conjointly by that institution and The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, the latter’s participation in this 
event having been made possible by a gift from Hanna Fund. 
The exhibition will contain over eighty oils, supplemented by 
drawings and prints, generously lent by private individuals, 
institutions, and dealers from the United States, France, and 
other countries of the European continent. 

The initial memorial exhibition of Bonnard’s work was shown 
last autumn at the Musée de I’art moderne. The exhibition to 
be shown in Cleveland, which includes many loans from this 
initial exhibition, was made possible through the help of Georges 
Salles, Director-General of the Museums of France, Charles 
Terrasse, Curator of the Museum of Fontainebleau and nephew 
of the painter, as well as other collectors and museum personnel, 
both European and American. This exhibition will be shown 
later in the season at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
from May 11 to July 25. Originally, the idea of having an 
exhibition of Bonnard’s work was to celebrate the painter’s 
eightieth birthday in October, 1947; the artist, however, died 
in January, 1947, but before his death he had approved such an 
exhibition. 

Bonnard’s position as one of the contemporaries in French 
painting entitles him to recognition in America, where his work 
up to now has been rarely seen. This exhibition will give an 
’ unusual opportunity to evaluate, in proper fashion, the work 
of an outstanding creative figure of recent French painting. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


Published monthly, excepting July and August, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, University Center Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, other- 
wise $2. 00 per year. Single copies, 25 cents. Copyright, 1948, by The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 
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TWO GRAPHIC PORTRAITS BY INGRES 


There have come into the Museum collection two unusual 
graphic portraits by Ingres (1780-1867). The first, acquired in 
1943, is a pencil drawing of Charles Thévenin'; the other, 
recently accessioned, is a rare lithograph of Jacques Marguet de 
Norvins,’ the Napoleonic police commissioner in Rome in 1811. 
Both sitters, especially the first-named, were friends of the 
artist and both were responsible for much that was profitable 
in his career. Norvins befriended Ingres and introduced him to 
numerous influential people who subsequently ordered portraits. 

Between the years 1806 to 1810, during the height of the 
Napoleonic sway in Italy, Ingres, as a talented young painter, 
went to the French Academy in Rome, where he was to remain 
until 1820. Norvins had already been police commissioner for 
several years in 1811 when Ingres painted his portrait, which 
later became the property of Degas. Around the French 
Academy as the intellectual center, there gravitated a world 
of functionaries, like Norvins, appointed by the new regime, 
who kept an eye on one another. Of. the three portraits of 
Norvins made by Ingres, the early one,’ of 1811, has uncannily 
caught the character of the sitter in this capacity. The later 
ones, a pencil drawing* and a lithograph,’ show a man of more 
understanding who is less official and calculating. Due to its 
extreme scarcity, the lithograph was long unidentified and was 
labeled in Delteil’s catalogue of 1908, “an unknown individ- 
ual.” Later Lapauze recognized the sitter as Norvins because 
of the similarity to the portrait of 1811. 

Thévenin went to Rome as director of the French Academy 
in 1816, remaining in the post until 1823. Shortly after his 
arrival he began a friendship with Ingres, which became one of 
the closest of their lives. Thévenin was an art historian and 
painter, sixteen years Ingres’s senior. His interest and enthusi- 
asm in helping French artists was as genuine as it was inexhaust- 
ible; and certain it is that his influence procured at least one 
1No. 43.387. Height 934” (235 mm.); width 85%” (211 mm.). Purchase from the J. H. Wade 


Fund. Ex Colls.: Henry G. Dalton, Cleveland; George S. Kendrick, Cleveland. Illustrated on 
inside front cover. 


2 No. 47.116. Height 102 mm.; width 76 mm. (to engraved surface). (Delteil 7). The Dudley P. 
Allen Collection. Ex Coll.: Mrs. George A. Martin, Cleveland. 

3 Henry Lapauze, Ingres, sa vie et son oeuvre, 1780-1867 (Paris, 1911), p. 106 (repro.). 

4 Tbid., p. 153 (repro.). 
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important official commission for Ingres: that of the wall paint- 
ing for the nearby church of SS. Trinita dei Monti. When 
Thévenin later returned to France, he became conservateur of 
prints at the Royal Library. Ingres did several drawings of 
Thévenin, the earliest of which, the three-quarter length pencil 
drawing,’ is now in the Musée Bonnat at Bayonne. The Muse- 
um Thévenin appears to be much later. The subject is seated 
and is older. The drawing is neither signed nor annotated in 
any way, but the genial and kindly individual is obviously the 
same one who appears in the earlier portrait. The drawing is 
done with the mastery of pencil line so typical of Ingres, and 
the features and hands are the center of importance. 

In the autumn of 1927 this drawing of Thévenin was shown 
as one of a group of Ingres’s work in a retrospective exhibition 
of drawings held at the Cleveland Museum. At that time, 
another of this group was acquired for the Museum’s collection 
—the portrait of Madame Raoul-Rochette.® The Thévenin was 
the second drawing from this group to remain in Cleveland. 
Recently, the Museum Thévenin has been issued by the Pan- 
theon Press as one of an admirable portfolio’ of Ingres reproduc- 
tions edited by Agnes Mongan, of the Fogg Museum. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


A MARBLE HEAD OF A YOUTH 


In early times the portrait, if made, had a religious reason. In 
Egypt it was connected with the idea that the soul, freed from 
the body, wished a new form to inhabit; hence, a statue was 
made which closely resembled the living man. In the Italic 
peninsula, departed ancestors were perpetuated by wax images 
for ritual reasons, and the Etruscans early made tomb por- 
traits; sharpness of characterization and accent on personality 
traits resulted. 

In Greece proper, the portrait was more a symbol of a person 
rather than an actual reproduction of him, and the stress was 
on abstract types and ideal form; but beginning in the fourth 
century, and certainly by Hellenistic times, when the idea of 
the real self apart from the body was accepted, and when 
5 Tbid., p. 160 (repro.). 

6 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, February, 1928, p. 27. 
1 Ingres, 24 Drawings, intro. by Agnes Mongan (Pantheon, 1947), No. 15. 
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psychological interest in character developed, the art of por- 
traiture as it is conceived of today began to appear. It was 
developed in the Hellenistic kingdoms which were conquered 
by Rome, one after another, Egypt last, in 30 B.C.,. by the 
Emperor Augustus. Throughout this period, however, there was 
still a survival of the Greek fifth-century taste, which concen- 
trated on simplicity, and general, rather than transitory, effects. 

Rome was to become pre-eminent in portraiture. Inheriting 
the Italic strain from her own peninsula, and acquiring the 
Hellenistic through her plundering of Greek cities and her con- 
quest of the Hellenistic kingdoms, as well as from her general 
interest in Greek culture, she evolved forms in which one or 
the other of these two strains predominated at different periods. 
Moreover, sculpture was produced not alone in Italy but in 
various places in her large empire, often in regions where 
Hellenistic influence was strong. 

A marble head of a youth’ from Egypt, said to have been 
found in the Nile River near Alexandria, has recently been 
added to the Cleveland Museum collection through the John 
L. Severance Fund. The head, made to be set into a statue, is 
intact except for the end of the nose and small chips on the 
chin, neck, and right ear. The provenance, a country which had 
been a Hellenistic kingdom under the Ptolemies for three 
hundred years until its conquest by Augustus, makes it entirely 
conceivable that the new Museum acquisition is a product of 
a Greek artist working in Alexandria. Certainly the sculpture 
is Greek in its lack of emphasis on peculiarities of characteriza- 
tion and in its accent on sensitive sculptural form and a dreamy 
poetic conception of individuality. Though obviously later in 
date, it carries on the tradition of such youthful portraits as 
the Boy from Tralles? in Constantinople. 

The youth represented in the Cleveland accession is past the 
chubby years of childhood and is possibly fourteen or fifteen 
years, about the age of the young Augustus in the head in the 
British Museum.’ It is the first representation of so youthful a 
INo. 47.188. Height 11%”. Ex Colls.: Sinadino, Alexandria; Ferdinand Fonseca, Paris. 

Illustrated on cover. 


2 Meisterwerke der titrkischen Museen zu Konstantinopel, ed. Halil Edhem (Berlin and Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928), Pl. XV. 


$A. H. Smith, 4 Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum (London, 1904), No. 1876. 
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head in the Classical collection. The facial type bears some 
relation to the head of a youth in the Berlin Museum,‘ dated by 
Bliimel in the early second century, but the lips in the Cleve- 
land head are not so thick nor is the chin, while deeply cleft, so 
receding; in fact, the whole bony structure of the face in the 
Cleveland sculpture is more emphasized than in the Berlin 
head. The planes of the face in the Cleveland sculpture are 
simplified and, especially around the mouth, the modeling is 
subtle and sensitive. The chiseling of the eyebrows and eyelids 
is sharp and decisive. The hair is particularly well executed 
and may be compared with that of the portrait of Augustus? in 
the Boston Museum. These restrained and subtle details of 
technique, far from giving a cold and precise effect, permit the 
warmth of a youthful personality to emerge. 

Faint traces that the eyeballs were incised suggest a dating 
not earlier than the late first century. sILVIA A. WUNDERLICH 


A NEPALESE GILT-COPPER IMAGE 


A recent addition to the Far Eastern collections is a gilt-copper 
image of the goddess Vasudhara, made in the twelfth century 
in the Himalayan kingdom of Nepal.’ Since it is a product of 
the tantric Mahayana Buddhism found in both Nepal and 
Tibet, it is gifted with six arms to convey its various powers. 
Such a multiplication of members is frequently shocking to 
uninitiated Westerners, who confuse the little figure with a 
human likeness. But it must be understood that it is the repre- 
sentation of a concept, and since—in religion—concepts are 
usually deified and deities usually personified, it is only natural 
that the ultimate expression should assume more or less human 
form. For a few of the enlightened no such “support for wor- 
ship” is required, but most people are incapable of grasping 
abstract ideas and demand a palpable substitute. And since 
Vasudhara is credited with a number of different powers, she 
requires six hands, either holding attributes or making mean- 
ingful gestures, to indicate her identity to the worshiper. 

She is the Goddess of Abundance, consort of Kuvera, God of 
Wealth. Her upper right hand makes the gesture of salutation, 
4 Carl Bliimel, Romische Bsidnisse (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 1933), No. Rso, Pl. 32. 


5 Antoine Hekler, Portraits antiques (Paris: Librairie Hachette & Cie., 1913), Pl. 167. 
1No. 47.493. Height 636”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Illustrated on p. 41. 
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her lower that of charity, and her middle holds a jeweled lotus. 
In her left hands, from top to bottom, she holds a lotus support- 
ing the Book of Transcendental Wisdom (Prajnaparamita), a 
spike of grain, and a vase of jewels. And it is these things, 
together with the opulence of her ornaments and her figure, 
that exhibit clearly her function as a deity of plenty. Her 
costume is that prescribed for a bodhisattva,? and her crown, 
armlets, and bracelets are all set with jewels. 

The inspiration for Nepalese artistic production was India 
proper, but it ordinarily took about three centuries for the 
impulse to reach and bear fruit in Nepal. An admixture of 
emanations from Tibetan Lamaism often resulted in more 
sensual expression than was found in India but seldom, if ever, 
in the coarseness occasionally associated with certain Tibetan 
manifestations. In the present instance the little figure is 
nonetheless beatific because of her appearance of voluptuous- 
ness, which is fitting to her role; for, as the consort of the God 
of Wealth, she is also his power (Sak#i), and thus it devolves 
upon her to distribute his otherwise sterile affluence. 

HOWARD C. HOLLIS 


A SET OF FURNITURE UPHOLSTERED IN 
SAVONNERIE TAPESTRY 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is rich in the arts of the French 
eighteenth century. Tapestry covered furniture of the Louis 
XV and of the Louis XVI periods were a feature of the Bequests 
of John L. Severance and of his sister, Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss, 
respectively. Remarkable Beauvais tapestry hangings, designed 
by Boucher and each with the royal coat of arms, were also a 
part of each collection. Supplementing them, the gift of Grace 
Rainey Rogers included a set of Louis XVI furniture, with 
Aubusson tapestry coverings and original wood frames, and four 
chairs signed by Jacob and upholstered with Beauvais tapestry. 

In January, 1947, the Museum announced in its Bulletin the 
acquisition of one’ of a series of four famous Savonnerie tapes- 
tries of the early eighteenth century, representing the taste at 
the end of the Louis XIV period. This tapestry was purchased 
very appropriately from the John L. Severance Fund. To this, 


2.One who has passed through all the stages requisite to Buddhahood but remains on a lower 
plane so as to benefit mankind. 
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which bears the coat of arms of the Czernin de Choudnitz and of 
the Mérode-Westerloo families, is now added, from the same 
fund, the admirable sofa? and four armchairs*® which formed 
part of the original suite of tapestries and furniture made for 
the marriage of the Countess Isabella de Mérode* and Count 
Frangois Joseph Czernin. These objects are reputed to have 
been a royal gift on the occasion of her marriage. 

The same beautiful color scheme is employed throughout the 
suite, and many of the same motifs are merely adapted from the 
larger to the smaller size. On the furniture backs the balanced 
Louis XIV architectural design frames a pattern of floral swags 
in dark blues, greens, and paler tones on a tawny yellow ground; 
in the center is suspended an oval medallion, with a scene from 
the fables of La Fontaine. The architectural patterns in the 
design are in dull gold with discreet touches of red, the whole 
against a ground of the palest and most delicate of blues. The 
color in the entire set is so magnificently preserved that it looks 
almost as if it had just come from the Savonnerie looms. 

The story of the development of style in the eighteenth 
century begins with the severe and stately Louis XIV, exempli- 
fied in this new accession of furniture. Almost at the moment 
the frames of the furniture were made, the frame pattern 
changes into a more joyous and swinging movement of line 
which, beginning in the Regency Period, characterizes the whole 
middle of the century. Then the pendulum turns again to the 
square, the oval, and to classical detail in the Louis XVI 
style. But if many classical motifs already used in the Louis 
XIV period reappear at this later time, the scale of the motif, 
of furniture, of the room in which the furniture was to be 
placed, is much reduced, and the detail is much more refined 
and delicate. A completely different style results. 

The new accessions have the rather grandiose scale charac- 
teristic of the late seventeenth century, the rectangular frame- 
work of back and seat; the arms which come almost straight 
out and end in line with the front edge of the seat; the slightly 
tapering legs; the cross stretchers, with typical finial, giving a 
2No. 47.183. Height 474”; width 79%”; depth 22”. Illustrated on pp. 42, 43. 

3 Nos. 47.184-7. Height 48”; width 2734”; depth 2134”. Illustrated on pp. 42, 43- 


4Born 1703; daughter of Count Johan Phillip Eugéne de Mérode-Westerloo, and of Marie 
Thérése born Pignatelli, Duchess of Monteleone. 
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firm sense of structure. An acanthus leaf molds each end of the 
arms. The gilding is subdued and reticent. 

The woodwork of the chairs, by happy fortune, is in its 
original state with one exception: the central tapering section 
of each leg has been replaced by pieces which are nearly six 
inches shorter than the originals. The desire of the owner who 
changed them had been to bring the furniture closer to a more 
normal scale judged by later standards. In all probability, 
pieces such as these would have been used originally with a 
footstool. 

The style of the furniture looks backwards; that of the 
Savonnerie coverings look forward and suggest the patterns of 
the Regency Period, 1715-1723. They were unquestionably 
influenced by the famous designs of Claude Audran, “Les 
Portiéres des dieux’; two tapestries of this series in 1942 were 
given to the Museum in memory of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
by her children. 

The Savonnerie looms were established in 1627 under the 
patronage of Louis XIII, and all the products of the looms were 
royal property, woven for royal palaces or for royal gifts such 
as was the case with the new accession. Not only did this 
factory produce tapestries, panels for screens, furniture cover- 
ings, but it made carpets as well. The technique used was that 
of the Oriental carpet, the Ghiordes knot, and the soft and 
characteristic Savonnerie pile was formed by inserting a knife 
and cutting the knots. 

There is no comparable set in any French museum or other 
American museum. When it was shown in the Louvre in Paris 
in recent years with the other three tapestries not acquired by 
Cleveland, it was received with marked enthusiasm. It is also 
to be remarked that in the great and comprehensive Exhibition 
of French Tapestries, shown this past winter at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, there were no examples of this type. 
The Cleveland tapestry and suite of furniture would have been 
worthy of inclusion in that exhibition. That is the greatest 
compliment which could be paid to it. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ITALIAN TEXTILE 


An important addition has recently been made to the textile 
collection by the purchase through the J. H. Wade Fund of a 
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fine example of Italian, late Gothic weaving,’ a part of which is 
herewith illustrated. 

The piece, which originally formed part of a dalmatic, falls 
stylistically within the first half of the fifteenth century. It was 
during this period that the richly ornamented pattern of birds 
and animals and castles and people of the early Gothic style— 
usually associated with Lucca—was undergoing a transition 
which tended toward the subordination of these motifs to the 
increasingly important plant motifs that eventually produced 
the monumental “pomegranate” patterns of the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. 

The transitional character of the Museum’s textile is indi- 
cated by the presence of the large-scale undulating branch, 
with its monumental, stylized leaves; and although the tradi- 
tional animal motifs are still present, they have lost the vitality 
and realism that characterized such motifs in the earlier 
patterns. Von Falke illustrates? a group of related examples that 
serve clearly to demonstrate this evolution in style and to show 
the relative position of the Museum’s piece in the series. 

Textiles of this type have generally been ascribed to the work- 
shops of Venice, although there is no concrete evidence for this 
association. Venice had certainly become one of the most 
important weaving centers in Italy by the fifteenth century, 
and there is good reason to assume that so important a group 
of textiles may have been produced there. Von Falke made an 
interesting study of one of the earlier examples of this group*® 
and showed that the boat used in the pattern was definitely 
related to contemporary Venetian boats. While such evidence 
cannot be taken as proof positive of the Venetian origin of this 
group, it does serve as a clue to support the theory of Venetian 
origin. 

The pattern of the Museum fabric is woven entirely of extra 
wefts of gold thread, which stand out in rather strong relief 
against a ground fabric of deep blue silk woven in twill tech- 
nique. The gold threads are bound down on the face of the 
fabric by very fine, almost invisible, extra warps of tan silk, 
while, on the reverse of the fabric, these same extra warps are 
INo. 47.294. Height 2534”; length 12”. Another piece is illustrated in Von Falke, Kunstze- 

schichte der Seidenweberei (Berlin, 1921), Fig. 431. 


2 Von Falke, op. cit. See especially Figs. 391, 432-434- 
3 Tbid., p. 38, Fig. 391. 
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used to bind the extra gold wefts; but instead of binding them 
down to the main fabric, as on the face, they are independently 
interwoven with them and thus produce what is technically 
described as double cloth. DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


“SHEPHERDS IN A LANDSCAPE” BY GIULIO AND 
DOMENICO CAMPAGNOLA 


Engraving in Italy in the fifteenth century became fully 
established as an art largely in consequence of Andrea Man- 
tegna’s essays in the medium, perhaps as early as 1475. By the 
fourteen nineties two styles had an effect upon the work of most 
of the artists making use of the technique: that of Mantegna, 
with its linework reminiscent of pen drawing; and, from the 
north, that of Durer, with the polished technical virtuosity of 
that greatest master of the burin. 

Jacopo de’ Barbari and Giulio Campagnola were the two 
Venetians whose original engravings, although they appear so 
individual, borrowed from both Diirer and Mantegna; not only 
did they take over technical features from these artists, but 
elements of the figure drawing, motifs from the composition, 
and even subject matter were drawn upon by them and re- 
assembled to suit their fancy. Throughout the majority of his 
engravings, all of which were probably done after 1500, Giulio’s 
dependence on Diirer is evident; in several cases, he merely 
copied Diirer’s prints in entirety. 

An engraving, “Shepherds in a Landscape,’ by Giulio and 
Domenico Campagnola is a recent purchase for the Dudley P. 
Allen Collection. Not only does it give evidence of relationship 
with the work of Diirer and Mantegna, but it also bears witness 
to the Venetian influence of Giorgione and Titian, such all- 
important figures at that time. 

There are only sixteen accepted plates by Giulio, all existing 
in relatively few impressions—in one instance in a unique 
example. Since there are so few prints by him, and since he 
not only used two styles of technique in his engraving process, 
the stipple or dot and the linear, but often mixed the two 
techniques, it is difficult to place his prints chronologically. It 
can be inferred that the purely stipple or dot engravings, like 
1No. 48.12. Height 136 mm.; width 258 mm. (B.XIII.383.9; attr. to Domenico; H. 11; Borenius 


16, repro.; Kristeller g—II/II, repro.). Ex Coll.: Dr. Harold M. Tovell. Illustrated on inside 
back cover. 
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the “Woman Reclining in a Landscape,”* and the line and 
stipple engravings, like the “St. John the Baptist,”’ are perhaps 
of earlier date. The latter print, especially, is probably early, 
since it is taken from a Mantegna drawing, and it is known that 
early in his career Giulio worked on commissions for the 
Ferrarese court, where he could have had firsthand knowledge 
of Mantegna’s work. The recent Museum accession, “‘Shepherds 
in a Landscape,” which i is linear in technique, seems to be later. 
There exists a copy‘ of the right-hand portion of the Museum 
engraving. Also, there is in the Louvre a drawing,’ attributed 
to Giulio, which has been pricked for transference, so that when 
it is reversed the back side reveals a composition whose right- 
hand side corresponds in every detail to the right-hand side of 
the Museum engraving. The left-hand side of the Louvre draw- 
ing is different, two men seated under a clump of trees, rather 
than two shepherds with musical instruments as in the Museum 
accession. It can be inferred, therefore, that Giulio engraved a 
plate from the drawing, which he left unfinished, omitting the 
left-hand portion. The plate was then copied by other artists, 
one of whom reproduced it just as it was. Another, probably 
Domenico Campagnola, added, in the manner of Giorgione, the 
musical shepherds. The attribution to Domenico is based on a 
consideration of the technique of the left-hand portion, which 
shows bolder, pen-like lines, freer and more spirited than 
Giulio’s and comparable to those found in Domenico’s eleven 
known engravings. Because the plate was unfinished, it has been 
assumed that it was a late work of Giulio Campagnola. The 

present Museum impression is one of unusual brilliance. 
HENRY S. FRANCIS 


CALENDAR FOR MARCH, 1948 


Tuesday 2. 8.00p.m. Reception and Private View for Museum Mem- 
to 
11.00 p. m. bers. The Pierre Bonnard Memorial Exhibition. 
Wednesday 3. 8.15 p.m. Violin Recital. Oscar Shumsky, New York. 
Friday 5. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Beautiful Homes, American Style. Dan 
Cooper, New York. 
Saturday 6. 2.00p.m. Entertainment for Young People. 


2 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, November, 1931, p. 171. 

8 Tbid., February, 1935, p. 15. 

4 Giulio Campagnola, ed. Paul Kristeller (Graphische Gesellschaft, V. Publication, Berlin: Bruno 
Cassirer, 1907), Pl. IX. 

Ibid., Pls. XXIII, XXIV. 
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Sunday 7. 2.00 p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 
3-45 P- m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 10. 8.15 p. m. 


Friday 12, 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 13. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 14. 2.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 
3-45 Pp. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Monday 15. 8.30p.m. 


Friday 19. 8.15 p.m. 
Saturday 20. 2.00p.m. 
Sunday 21. 2.00p.m. 
3.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


_-$.15 p.m. 
Wednesday 24. 8.00 p. m. 


Gallery I 

Gallery IX and X 
Gallery XIV . 
Gallery XVI . 


Educational Corridor . 


Radio-Phonograph Program. John Robert Cart- 
mell, 

Gallery Talk: Pierre Bonnard Memorial Exhibi- 
tion. Marguerite Munger. 

Lecture: Painting Birds and Animals. William E. 
Scheele, Chief of Preparation and Exhibition, The 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Curator’s Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Lecture: The Art of Pierre Bonnard. John Rewald, 
New York. 

Entertainment for Young People. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: Pierre Bonnard Memorial Exhibi- 
tion. George D. Culler. 

Karamu Dancers, directed by Eleanor Frampton. 
McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

St. Matthew Passion of Bach. St. James Festival 
Choir, Choirs of Epworth-Euclid and The First 
Unitarian Churches, assisted by Members of The 
Cleveland Orchestra and Soloists, directed by 
Walter Blodgett. At Severance Hall. Admission 
will be charged. 

Sonata Recital. Joseph Knitzer, violin; Arthur 
Loesser, piano. (Second Program.) 
Entertainment for Young People. 
Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5.00 p. m.). 
Gallery Talk: Pierre Bonnard Memorial Exhibi- 
tion. Dorothy VanLoozen. 

French Film: The Last Millionaire, directed by 
René Clair with Max Dearly and Raymond 
Cordy. English subtitles. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Colored Films with Lecture: The Life History and 
Migration of the Ruby-Throated Hummingbird. 
Laurence B. Fletcher, Cohasset, Massachusetts. 
(Sponsored by The Garden Center of Greater 
Cleveland.) 


EXHIBITIONS 


. Exhibition of the Month: Components of Art: 


The Line. 


. The Pierre Bonnard Memorial Exhibition (opens 


March 3). 


. For Modern America from the Ancient Near East 


(through March 21). 


-Ohio Water Color Society Exhibition (opens 


March 4). 


. Photographs and Original Objects of African 


Negro Art, circulated by University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
JoHN HUNTINGTON HoRD 
WALTER A. CROLEY 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P.BoLe Mrs. ALBERT S.INGALLS 
HAROLD T. CLARK WILLIAM G. MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
Epwarp B. GREENE LAURENCE H. NORTON 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Joun H. Horo Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex-officiis 
T. CLARK EDWARD B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WiLtiaMs, Chairman 
WILLIAM G. MATHER, ex-officio 
T. CLARK Leonarp C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun H. Horp 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Asst. Treasurer 
Secretary 


THE STAFF OF THE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 

Cashier CATHERINE A, FARAGHER 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 
Membership Secretary Emeritus I. T. FRarRY 
In Charge of Membership EpitH BurRous 
In Charge of Publicity Marie KIRKWOOD 

Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Marie E, Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHNn W. McCaBe 

Assistant Superintendent JoseEPpH J. KRAYNAK 


LIBRARY 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 
Assistant Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 


ADMISSION 


Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. — as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. Poss 10 p.m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 

oor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m. and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
Manager, MAYME FLoop 
Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. p.m. 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex-officiis 
RAtpH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B, GREENE Lewis B, WILLIAMS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
The President of Case Institute of Technology 
T. Ke1tH GLENNAN 

Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS 
E. S. BurKE, JR. GROVER HIGGINS 
STEVENSON BURKE GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
Henry Hunt CLARK HELEN HUMPHREYS 
Jacos D. Cox, JR. Davip S. INGALLS 
Mrs. HowarpD P. Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Brooks EMENY H. KENDALL KELLEY 
Mrs. RALPH T. KING 

ELroy J. KuLas 

WALTER L. HERBERT F, Leisy 
Mrs. JAMEs A. Forp M. Luntz 
FINLEY M.K.Foster Mrs. MALcotm McBriDE 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mks. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Mrs. Tuomas S. GRASSELLI Mrs. MaAtrHiAs PLUM 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
SALMON P. HALLE HELEN B. WARNER 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA” ROBERT A. WEAVER 

D. WISE 


MUSEUM 
CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Asst.Curator of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FooTE 
Asst. Cur. of Classical Art Si-viA WUNDERLICH 
Cur. of Textiles Emeritus GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Assoc. Cur. of Textiles Dorotuy G. SHEPHERD 
Curator of Far Eastern Art Howarp C. HOLLIS 
Curator of Near Eastern Art Howarp C. HOLLis 
Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst.Curator of Paintings Louist BURCHFIELD 
Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEoNA E. PRAsse 
Administrative Secretary NELLE P. ADAMS 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 
Curator of Education THOMAS MUNRO 
Assoc. Curator Emeritus Louise M. DUNN 
Asst. Curator for Administration 
MARGARET F. 
Section of Circulating Exhibits 
Administrator oRrIs E. DUNLAVY 
Preparator Josepu G. ALVAREZ 
Supervisors: DoroTHY VANLOOZEN (Children’s 
Classes), GEORGE D. CULLER(Motion Pictures), 
THoMaAS J. ELSNER (Saturday Entertainments), 
MARGUERITE MUNGER (Clubs), GERTRUDE S. 
HorNuNG (Special Activities), RUTH F. RUGGLES 
(Special Exhibits). 
Instructors: MARGARET F. 
O'CALLAGHAN. 
Secretary: RutH LAwson 


BROWN 


Marcus, SALLY 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 
SALES DESK 

In Charge, Mary L. ForBes 

Assistant, OLIVE LoDGE 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Bulletins, 
books, and framed reproductions are for sale at 
the desk in the Armor Court. A list will be mailed 
on request. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Special Life Members contribute 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 
Annual Members contribute annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES, 


